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QUITE unnecessarily gloomy 
view has been taken of the 


White Paper on Defence, and 
particularly of its frank admission that 
we haven’t any. What everyone seems 
to forget is that in the event of an 
attack on this country with nuclear 
weapons the United Nations would 
meet at once to discuss intervention. 


Crowd of Thousands 

SENTIMENTAL mourners of Merrie 
England welcomed the news that the 
Wool Marketing Board have arranged 
for ten Kentish sheep to be publicly 





sheared in Regent’s Park this summer; 
and thus “stimulate interest in one of 
Britain’s most ancient industries.” But 
just in case this strikes an unresponsive 
spot the animals will be led into the 
arena by “lovely models, wearing the 
newest fashions in wool. 


No Talks on Sex Next 

Loya readers of the News Chronicle 
have regretted the paper’s_ recent 
tendency to sacrifice sober reporting on 
the altar of competitive sensationalism. 
A case in point was its front page item 
last week, reporting that talks on the 
dangers of smoking would not be given 
in Birmingham secondary schools. 


Reason for Everything 

In the intervals of dining at the 
Palace and telling the Government what 
to do with its hydrogen-bomb Mr. 
Gaitskell managed to squeeze in a 
newspaper interview on the present 
discontents, with particular reference to 
Socialist policy ; this, incidentally, tended 
to emerge as one of drift, if any sort of 


R 


interpretation is to be put upon his 
remark “After all, things are always in 
a certain amount of a mess.” The 
interview was remarkable for two novel 
departures in the way of evasive action; 
asked if Labour would tax capital more 
and earned income less, the P.M.- 
apparent said that he could not be 
expected to “go into the future budget 
details now,” and a suggestion that 
talent was scarce on the Opposition 
front bench was neatly turned by 
blaming it on the “missing generation” 
lost in the first world war. 


Look—Grass! 

SoME disquiet is felt in the green- 
and-pleasant-land school of thought 
over recent gleeful announcements about 
the houses, flats and factories springing 
up so healthily in Welwyn Garden City 
new town. Those who remember 
Welwyn’s heyday as the oldest of the 
new towns, and now learn that it has 
a new town itself, feel that the time can’t 


be far away when all the new new towns 
have new towns, and all ‘their new 
towns have... 


Old Hopeful 
NATIONAL morale boomed temporarily 


when a political writer asserted that 
Mr. Macmillan was “nothing if not a 
realist,’ but slumped again when the 
Prime Minister told the House of his 
hopes that Russia would follow our 
example by filing information about her 
H-bomb tests with the United Nations, 
and added: “That, surely, is not 
asking a great deal.” 
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Virtue of Necessity 

THE imminent introduction of tele- 
education into schools reopens the 
whole question of excessive viewing by 
the young, and some people fear that 
optical if not mental trouble may 
increase steeply when the children tear 
their eyes from one screen and clamp 
them to another with only a short bus 


journey in between. Perhaps a Birming- 
ham headmaster has the answer when 
he scouts these apprehensions with the 
statement that his school is in a superior 
residential district where parents “belong 
to the better classes and know how to 
control television” —presumably by not 
being able to raise the price of a set. 


Knows No Frontiers 
LONDON dramatic critics, though their 
notices gave no hint of it, may have felt 
some uneasiness at having to evaluate 
for their readers Mr. Samuel Beckett's 
new play, which was given in French and 
presented its two leading characters 
living all evening in dust-bins. It may 
console them to reflect on a forthcoming 
ordeal of their Croatian colleagues, who 
June will be analysing for their 
readers the Stratford Titus Andronicus, 
to be given in English in Zagreb 


Probe Period 

I Must go down to the yards again, in 
spite of a Union split, 

And all I ask is another strike and a 
chance to do my bit; 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream and 
a dartboard’s chalking 

And Frank Cousins and Bill Carron and 
Ted Hill talking. 
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HELPING THE TAXPAYER 


House of Commons 
The Speaker took the Chair at half 
past two o'clock. 


R. RALPH BUTTS, Chan- 
M cellor of the Exchequer 

(Hodham, C.), replying to Mr. 
W. Carter (Higmouth, Lab.), said he 
would rather not discuss the forth- 
coming Taxation Evasions Act. 

Mr. Carter: Does the Chancellor 
not realize that to-day is Narkover Day, 
than which there could be none better 
suited for a small leak? (Ciizers.) 

Mr. Butts: I am always ready to 
change my mind, particularly on Nark- 
over Day. The new Act is designed to 
lessen the burden of the P.A.Y.E. 
taxpayer. For years the P.A.Y.E. 
wage-earner has protested that the 
taking away of his money for income- 
tax purposes precedes his counter- 
measure, 7.e. his declaration of income 
considerably lower than that on which 
he has been taxed. He argues that this 
puts him in an unfair position vis-a-vis 
those who are merely “assessed ”—that 
is to say, though a certain sum is 
demanded, it is shown to be absurd by 
their accountants. The Revenue man 
must make his claim good before he can 
get his hands on their money, whereas 
in the case of the P.A.Y.E. taxpayer the 
rule is precisely the reverse. I need not 
tell the House that it is one thing to 
hang on to money that is in one’s own 
pocket and another to get it back from 
mine. (Laughter.) 

The Act would give P.A.Y.E. tax- 
payers more room for mancuvre by 
deducting only fifty per cent of the 
desired amount—(Cheers)—leaving the 
remaining half to be haggled over. In 
theory, the usual one hundred per cent 
would be deducted, but the Act would 
provide loop-holes whereby half this 
amount could be retained by the 
employer, under the guise of gifts to 
charities, premiums and the like, and 
returned to the employee. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Tuker (Lidbury, C.) asked if 
the Act would stop there. 

Mr, Butts: No, sir. We are taking 
this opportunity to get a little fresh air 
into the whole tax system. 

Mr. Seepar (Wodford, Lab.) asked 
if the Act would help coalminers to lose 
money in agriculture. 

Mr. Butts: No. The so-called 


Losing Farm is by its very nature a 
prerogative of the well-to-do. Act or 
no Act, few miners can afford the initial 
capital investment of an unprofitable 
farm. They must continue to make do 
with Absentee and Sickness Earnings. 

Mr. Seepar asked if the Minister 
would not consider including a Losing 
Allotment clause in the new Act. 

Mr. Butts: That gimmick had not 
occurred to me. I will see what I can do. 

Mr. CaALiLAHAM (Bertness, 1.) asked 
if the Act would help earners of Invisible 
Wages. He would instance the baker’s 
roundsman who (he said) was rarely able 
to over-charge or “gyp” his customers 
out of more than threepence a head per 
week. Even on a round of, say, three 
hundred customers, the tax-free invisible 
earnings were trifling. 

Mr. Butts: If threepence is the 
roundsman’s maximum in his con- 
stituency, the man, the round, or the 
Honourable Member is at fault. Six- 
pence is the accepted “gyp,”’ even in 
areas where the invisible cream is 
skimmed chiefly by deliverers of watered 
gravel and other shortweight. 

Mr. S. Tissitt (Harl, Lab.) asked 
the Minister to remember that the 
shortweight earner had to “divvy up” 
the cream with his mates. 

Mr. Butts: There will be more 
cream under the Act. It will benefit all 
invisible-wage earners, particularly those 
who earn most of their income working 
after hours strictly for cash. 

Mr. S. Turr (Fromley, C.) said that 
the local garage had entirely replaced 








Hottowes 


“No offence or anything, Archbishop, but 
don’t forget there’s always St. Helena.” 
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the local bank as an exchange and 
clearing-house, particularly where in- 
visible money was concerned. His only 
objection to this was that garaged money 
was being parked in the wrong places. 
(Laughter.) Currency notes impreg- 
nated with grease, petrol and anti-freeze 
were stuffed into the tea-caddy on the 
mantelpiece, just above a roaring fire, 
or were hidden in socks and mattresses. 
As a manufacturer of small safes he 
deplored the sloppiness of such sock- 
and-caddy savings systems. 

Mr. Burts: That is not my idea of a 
question. (Laughter.) 

Mr. SeyMor (Harben, L.) asked if the 
Act would help the shopkeeper. 

Mr. Butts: The dealer will be 
helped by a clause legalizing the existing 
Non-Invoice method of book-keeping. 
Under this practice, as Honourable 
Members well knew, goods passed from 
manufacturer to wholesaler and thence 
to retailer and consumer without any 
party receiving an invoice or signing a 
receipt. Thus, in effect, the goods in 
question did not exist—and naturally 
the same could be said of any money 
involved. He was confident the new 
Act would enable the go-ahead shop- 
keeper to emulate Prospero and cast his 
»00ks into the sea. 

Mr. MILLIN (Sanwitch, Lab.) asked 
if the Act would ease the P.G. 

Mr. Butts: Under the Act all 
such definitions as “sub-tenant” and 
“lodger” will be discontinued. (Loud 
cheers.) Fweryone will be a P.G. 

Mr. MILLIN: Including the owner of 
the house? (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Burrs: Honourable Members 
should not laugh. Under the Act the 
householder may turn his premises over 
to P.G.s and himself pay rent to them. 
This rent will be deductible from his 
tax; but it will also be invisible-—he 
will not actually pay it but will simply 
provide the Inspector with an affidavit 
to the effect that he has donc so. 

Mr. Mun: I will press the 
Minister to answer one more question. 
Will the Act do anything to stop the 
detestable prying now so prevalent 
among tax inspectors? 

Mr. Butts: No, sir. We would draw 
no music from our fiddles if we left the 
inspector with no strings to his bow. 

The House rose at the eleventh hour. 

NIGEL DENNIS 
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SISYPHUS REDIVIVUS 


“ The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground.” 
Alexander Pope 
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If You Want, I'll Act it for You 





s OW,” Pomfray asked me 
“how would you define a 


remissed psychotic?” He 
gave no warning of the question. He 
just threw his arm out to stop me in my 
tracks and put this query to me. He 
had done the same thing to me three 
times before on the previous day and he 
had me stumped each time. I was 
beginning to feel bare and in danger. I 
began vaguely and absurdly to gather 
the elements of an answer. Would it, 
1 whispered to my mind, be a nervous 
expatriate receiving postal order re- 
mittances from a distant home? | 
glanced at the immense threatening 
authority of Pomfray’s face and decided 
not to risk it. 

I looked sharply round the school 
vard as if to suggest to Pomfray that we 
had on hand more urgent business than 
the running of quizzes. We were 
finishing our prowl round the school 




















“Your bell out of order again, Mr. Frinton?” 


P 
to make sure that there were no boys 
lurking out of their religious commit- 
ments in the main hall. Pomfray was 
my senior by ten years, but now we 
virtually shared the functions of first 
assistant. When Pomfray alone had the 
responsibility for seeing that the boys 
went into the morning service, defections 
had been many. At a staff meeting I 
revealed that I had gone round the 
yards and classrooms and found so 
many boys dodging the call of the 
muezzin I had suggested to the Head 
that he should run two services—one 
for the dwindling host of Christians in 
the main hall, another with a few pagan 
open-air overtones for the lurkers 
outside. That was a hit at Pomfray and 
he knew it. It was that very morning 
he had remarked in his ruthless baritone 
about three inches from my ear that the 
profession of teaching was fuller of 
psychotics than an average clinic. With 
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By GWYN THOMAS 
this question he had just asked me he 
was probably trying to get me to own up 
to my own special category. 

“How would I define what?” I asked. 

“A remissed psychotic.” His cyes 
ran delightedly through the fog that 
had come down on me. He stood right 
over me and stared at the place where 
my hair had begun to thin as if he could 
see the exposed path to the very spot in 
my brain where the cclls had started to 
give up the ghost. 

His voice, even in a place less full of 
echoes than that yard, had a terrible 
edge. He taught History and he was 
arrogant in his claim that this subject 
held the key to all understanding. He 
was now preparing an ambitious course 
on the history of science for the mixed 
Sixth, and this had made his manner 
even more papal. On subjects ranging 
from yaws to heavy water he was con- 
stantly backing me into corners and 
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pinning flags into the map of my ignor- 
ance. By the time Pomfray finished with 
me he intended that I would be the 
best-charted idiot ever allowed publicly 
to use chalk. 

I taught Classics, and Pomfray said 
he had strengthened his legs jumping 
on their grave. Whenever I mentioned 
the Classics he would hum a funeral 
hymn and raise his arm in the posture of 
a man serving as a bearer in a funeral. 
You would not have expected such 
simple bits of clowning from a man who 


so prided himself on his _ squirely 
bearing as Pomfray, but a_ flawed 


character will always find the context in 
which to reveal itself. 

The day before, at school lunch, I 
had mentioned ammonia in connection 
with a suit I had just succeeded in 
cleaning without outside help. I gave 
this information in a very soft voice to 
two of my companions at the table, Miss 
James and Miss ‘Tattersall, delicate and 
charming women in their fifties whom 


I always try to include in a little lunch- 


table chat. But Pomfray as usual had 
his head half-way down the table and 
heard what I said. Ammonia had 
probably been one of the first items he 
had to look up in assembling his notes 
for the mixed Sixth; besides, he never 
loses a chance to put his hoof into any 
conversational idyll I try to establish 
with the two ladies. He poured out a 
cup of the leather-like tea he loves and 
started to talk about ammonia. First, 
he said, he always sent his own suits to 
a cleaning firm that charged top prices 
but gave golden guarantees of success. 
He added that with technical skill now 
the only password to heaven, a County 
Committee should start offering re- 
wards for the pelts of unscientific 
humanists as they have always done for 
the tails of foxes and rats. 

He leaned over the lunch table and 
sniffed in my direction. Miss James and 
Miss Tattersall did the same. They were 
genteel but chronically suggestible. 
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Pomfray exercised a strong tidal tug 
upon them. If he laughed, so did they. 
Let him sniff and they were at it. 
Pomfray said that you could always tell 
an unskilled hand with ammonia; he 
always left just that little too much on 
the fabric and it was this that caused 
the odour to linger and the eyes to 
water. The eyes of Miss James and 
Miss Tattersall, thin and responsive as 
reeds, watered. Between my shame and 
the very tart gooseberries that had been 
sent up from the canteen for our dessert 
I thought I would fall off my chair. 
Pomfray went straight on to tell of 
how ammonia had been discovered. He 
asked me first if I knew. I said No, 
smiled across at Miss James and Miss 
Tattersall and tried to keep a foothold 
in the field by saying that I had to make 
do with the pungency I discovered in 
the so-called libidinous school of minor 
Latin poets. Miss James asked me 
what libidinous was. I told her and my 
definition was too rash. She looked as 





lt. 


though Pomfray and I ought to be 
deported on the same raft. I was almost 
glad when Pomfray ploughed on -to 
increase the tension. ‘They had found, 
he said, in some late-medizval city 
that the men working in what Pomfray 
called “sanitary pits” went blind. Miss 
Tattersall, one of a long family of seers 
and herself very perceptive, covid see 
how this thing was going to work out 
and rose to leave. Miss James was 
mumbling a self-protective litany of 
late-medizval Italian cities that she had 
visited and where she had found much 
delight in looking at installations that 
were strictly above ground. But Pom- 
fray was not to be put off. He pushed 
Miss Tattersall back into her chair and 
told Miss James that the frivolities of 
tourism would keep until to-morrow’s 
lunch. I could see from the animal 
angle of his grin that he was out to do 
maximum hurt to a group of tender 
natures. These pits, said Pomfray, were 
full of fumes. These fumes, doing a 
kind of six-day race on nitrogen cycles, 
were acrid and corrosive. 

“Six-day race,” said Pomfray. 
“Nitrogen cycles. Do you see that?” 

Six eyes stayed fixed on their plates. 
We were not going to be drawn into 
such gross and humiliating banter. For 
years, Pomfray went on, the priests had 
propagated the view that these elements 
in the pits suffered from this eye- 
trouble because God considered sani- 
tation and particularly these pits a 
rather off-key thing and could not fit 
the handlers employed in this work into 
the harmonious scheme of His provi- 
dence. So their eyes went on taking this 
traditional beating. But there arose 


some doge, or whatever the chief 
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official was called, who had a cool view 
of priests and a rational view of odour. 
He got tired of having the workers on 
the sanitation flank becoming myopic 
and inaccurate. So he called in a 
natural scientist and this man detected 
and isolated the ammonia. 

I helped Miss James and Miss 
Tattersall from the dining room, offer- 
ing them a bagful of Turkish Delight 
which I usually keep selfishly in reserve 
to create a serene afternoon illusion. 


I also hummed loudly from The 
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Gondoliers to restore the tissue of 
courtliness broken by Pomfray and to 
put Italy back into the golden frame of 
reference it occupied in the mind of 
these two ladies. 

The boys came pouring out from the 
main hall. ‘The sight and sound of them 
made me bold. I touched Pomfray on 
the arm to get his attention. When I 
spoke it was with a soft suavity which I 
had seen rile him in the past. 

“Psychotic, Pomfray, I might under 
the stress of excessive earnestness have 
tended at times to be. Remissed, with 
your help, I might well become. But 
I could never flash out my pedantry like 
a pumice-stone and rub it briskly up 
and down the fibres of two refined 
women whose only sure refuge from 
such people as you lies in a quick faint.” 

He did not hear a word. I had over- 
done suavity and the softness. ‘The 
boys were creating the rumpus of 
elephants on the yard’s stone flags and 
Pomfray was roaring like a lumberjack 
at a group of bigger pupils who had 
become jammed in a doorway. One day 
I might persuade him to get jammed in 
something. Then, with someone work- 
ing with a club from behind, I'll be able 
to answer back. 


Personal 


This may catch the eye of a busy man, annoyed by paper 
work, who needs a reliable, discreet ‘‘ghost,’? to do all his 


writing for him. 


Ex-Regular Major, now teaching, but longs 


to write—anything, notes to biographies. 


The Times Personal Column 


FELT it when leading my gallant Hussars— 
I knew it when teaching the Fourth Form to parse 
That the kind of career I was suited to most 


Was to be a discreet and reliable 


““ 


ghost.” 


Irascible reader, unlettered and busy, 

Come, put down your pen and don’t get in a tizzy. 
I quite understand how this writing can bore you: 
Rely upon me and I'll “ghost” it all for you. 


That note to Belinda, it’s right up my street 
Cyrano himself couldn’t be more discreet; 

And the Life of Lord Attlee that gets you so vexed, 
Sir Stanley shall have it by Saturday next. 


Poems or postcards or songs for the halls, 

Period novels or slogans on walls— 

Leave ’em to me, they’ll be done in a sec., 

And just for good measure I'll “ghost” you a cheque. 
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BRIGHT SIDE 


After the ever-increasing chaos of the last few years, it is comforting to know . 








. . that the present petrol-rationing period must be giving everyone concerned a heaven-sent opportunity to tackle 
the problem in peace... 
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. so that when the rationing period’s over we may possibly find that there isn’t any more chaos . . 
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. than there was before it started. 
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Candidus at Luncheon By 


ANDIDUS Smith, my gentle, 
somewhat unfledged young 
visitor from a faraway world, 
has been eating his fill, in the restaurants 
of London, of the best of all possible 
foods. I have been treating him daily to 
well-bred oysters and well-bred beef— 
amid well-bred people, he was kind 
enough to add. 
“Well, yes,” I remarked, looking 
around the tables. “I expect so.” 
There was certainly a well-enough- 
bred atmosphere about the country 
house panelling, the stained-glass win- 
dows, the Old Masters and the classical 
bronzes of the restaurant. A fire of 
electric logs glowed cosily in the grate. 
Beside it a slim young man in an Old 
Etonian tie drank gin with a couple of 
stouter young men in no-school ties, 
one of whom was discoursing to him 
emphatically on the merits of Snob 
Appeal. Before it, leaning casually 
against the chimney-piece, stood a 
distinguished tall figure with silvery 
hair and a sweeping, silver moustache. 
Candidus gazed at him with admiration. 
“There now is a typical English 
aristocrat.” 
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LORD KINROSS 
“Certainly,” I said. “He is the fashion, paid each other expansive 
restaurant’s Public Relations con- compliments, ordered each other help- 


sultant.” 

With the good manners of his kind 
he stood us some gin. His employer, he 
reminded me, who owned this place, 
together with an empire of oyster bars, 
owned also a stable of (well-bred) 
racehorses, and if my guest were 
interested he could give him the best 
of all possible tips for the Hurst Park 
races. Candidus was deeply gratified 
by such aristocratic condescension. 

Around us lunchers lunched away, 
amid a clinking of dishes and a tinkling 
of glasses and a turmoil of talk which 
dazed and astonished the visitor. 

“What gusto they have, your ruling 
classes! What an air of security and 
well-being! What open-handed hos- 
pitality!’ What proficiency in the art 
ef conversation !”” 

The scene was animated indeed. ‘The 
gentlemen, ruddy and corpulent, wear- 
ing horn-rimmed spectacles on their 
noses and batteries of pens at their 
breasts, seemed filled with a brotherly 
love for each other. They patted each 
other on the back in a demonstrative 











WV Soult 


“Since there are no ladies present I would like to tell a story.” 
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ing after helping of smoked and well- 
bred salmon, laughed quite openly at 
each other’s jests. Could these, in- 
quired Candidus, really be the strong, 
silent, stuffed-shirted English? 

There were, I had to admit, a few 
foreigners among them. ‘That gentle- 
man eating his lobster so cleanly, with 
a bib on, was a German manufacturer 
from Hamburg. Here was a Norwegian 
cod king, there a Finnish timber king, 
here two dusky members of a Liberian 
trade delegation. Close beside us, eating 
roast beef, sat a restaurateur from Naples 
come over to spend the money which 
British tourists, running out of currency 
in the summer, owed him in sterling. 
But otherwise these were exclusively the 
Best of all Possible People. 

That gentleman over there, I ex- 
plained, was a famous English theatrical 
producer. 

“Giving lunch to a star?” 
Candidus eagerly. 
“No. Being 
theatrical agent.” 

Lest he be disappointed I looked 
around for a star, and pointed one out to 
him, a blonde celebrity of the musical 


inquired 


given lunch by a 


stage. 

“And that is her admirer, that middle- 
aged man?” 

“No, that is her record-publisher, 
trying to woo her away from a rival 
record ¢publisher.”’ 

The young man’s eye, roving round 
the room, singled out a_ red-headed 
beauty wearing a hat like an outsize 
powder puff. 

“She surely is another star.” 

“No, she works in the rag trade.” 

“She deals in rags?” 

“That is a form of English under- 
statement. Let me explain to you a little 
of the workings of this society which 
you see around you. Observe that stout 
dark-suited gentleman at the best table 
in the corner, with a pearl pin in his tie, 
giving lunch to a slimmer, younger 
dark-suited gentleman, whose tie is of 
turquoise blue. He is a man of great 
wealth and position in our socicty, from 
the city of Leeds, and his guest is a 
designer of dresses for ladies of fashion, 
to whom he is offering a new and rare 
fabric for his exclusive use. The 
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attractive lady who caught your atten- 
tion is a wholesale buyer, giving lunch 
to the slim gentleman’s sales manager, 
in the hope of acquiring one of these 
exclusive models, made also from the 
fabric of the stout gentleman, and repro- 
ducing it in tens of thousands for the 
benefit of the People. A few tables 
further down a male colleague of hers, 
of oriental appearance, is lunching with 
a gentleman from one of the great 
English houses in Oxford Street, in the 
hope that he will buy some hundreds of 
specimens of this model if she succeeds 
in acquiring it; while that lady in among 
them has come along from the offices of 
a woman’s magazine, to keep her ears 
open and hear what she can hear. You 
will appreciate that this is a very close- 
knit society.” 

Candidus opened his eyes wide. 
rhen all these ladies and gentlemen 
are involved in trade?” he exclaimed 
with a shocked, almost Victorian, air. 

“To-day all ladies and gentlemen are 
in trade—or if they aren’t they have 
the grace to pretend to be.” 

“But would it not be more appro- 
priate if the ladies and gentlemen 
discussed such matters in their offices?” 

“Much. But then there would be no 
expense accounts, and no breeding of 
oysters, and no restaurants, and they 
would all have to eat sandwiches in 
coffee bars.” 

“Expense accounts?” Candidus 
seemed bewildered by the phrase. 
Enlightening him further, I bade him 
look closely around the restaurant, 
where a number of lunchers were now 
leaving their tables. 

“You will observe,” I said, “that 
almost nobody is paying for his meal. 
An Englishman’s name, as you will have 
heard, is his bond—that is, his firm’s 
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bond. Some of these hospitable gentle- 
men are simply handing over a credit 
card, entitling them to eat and to feed 
others for nothing in a number of 
specified restaurants. Others are merely 
signing their names. No cashier is to be 
seen. All that is needed is a room full 
of accountants upstairs.” 

“And the guest is aware of this 
practice?” 

“Yes, so is not embarrassed by any 
undue obligation to take an agreed 
bargain too seriously.” 

“And who pays?” 

“In effect the People, who sacrifice 
revenue that their men of business may 
eat. Mankind were born to assist one 
another.” 

Candidus shook his puzzled head. 
“Truly, English hospitality is a remark- 
able thing.” 

Anxious that he should appreciate it 
to the full, I called his attention to a 
significant diplomatic luncheon, at 
which the Commercial Attaché of one 
of our South American embassies was 
being hospitably entertained by the 
sales manager of a manufacturer of 
telephones; to a distinguished publisher 
entertaining his printer (not of course 
one of his mere authors as Candidus at 
first innocently supposed); to the in- 
numerable retailers growing convivial 
with wholesalers, the brewers with 
publicans, the makers of new gadgets 
with advertising agents—all for the 
benefit of the People, themselves lunch- 
ing in the pubs and the coffee bars 
outside. 

Next day I took him up into even 
higher society, into the grillroom of the 
ten thousand accounts, where the Kings 
of Oil and of Banking, of Soap and of 
Steel dispensed, at no cost, a hospitality 
more abundant still, product of a large 
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scale smoking of even _better-bred 
salmon and a roasting of even better- 
bred beef. (“The days of vol-au-vent 
and such trifles are over,” remarked a 
waiter rather sadly.) 

Holding the mirror to these masters, 
their various executives, properly graded 
at tables according to rank, fed, each 
at his own level, opposing executives 
with whom they conversed on identical 
topics. The chairman of a shipping 
line presided in the centre over a 
Captain’s Table. Here an expensive 
lawyer entertained an aggrieved dealer 
in property, there an expensive solicitor 
a potential divorcée. It was a lusty, 
rumbustious English scene. 

After luncheon, passing discreetly 
down a well-padded corridor, we saw 
a door ahead of us open, and out 
of it, amid a babel of polite talk, there 
emerged a huddle of dark-clad gentle- 
men, some white in complexion, some 
coloured. Candidus’s eyes brightened. 

“Negro entertainers!” he exclaimed. 

“Hush! West African politicians, 
Colonial Office officials. Liquidating an 
empire, you know, is almost as costly 
as keeping one up when it comes to 
the expense accounts of governments.” 

“And the People pay all?” 

“They pay all. This is the best of all 
possible democracies.” 
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“THe Uses or Literacy 

Richard Hoggart 
‘Challenging,’ Daily Herald 
‘Absorbing,’ Sunday Times 
‘Invigorating,’ Daily Telegraph 
‘Thoughtful,’ Manchester Guardian 
‘Urgent,’ Observer 
‘Lively,’ Yorkshire Post.” 

Publisher's advertisement, New 
Statesman and Nation 
There’s six for a start. 








The Case for The Third 


EOPLE over the centuries have 
come to this island for a variety 
of reasons. ‘The Celts came over 
because they were pushed from behind, 
the Danes because it was a good place 
for massacres, many, like the Huguenots, 
to escape persecution. The Irish and 
the West Indians came to find work, 
the Scots to govern, Anne of Cleves to 
make a disastrous marriage, and so on. 
Much the same reasons have encour- 
aged an even larger body to leave the 
country, despite the lengthier voyages 
involved. But the “woman librarian 
from central Europe” who declared that 
she had chosen to live in Britain because 
of the Third Programme struck out, so 
far as is known, a new line of her own. 
There are implications here that deserve 
a little study. 
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“Central Europe” is an elastic term, 
but one may assume that the lady came 
from behind the Iron Curtain. One 
pictures her, in the days of her bondage, 
crouched over her illegal set somewhere 
in Brno or Brasov. (Not, I think, in the 
public library—the phrase in the report 
of the inaugural meeting of the Third 
Programme Defence Society from which 
I have quoted, though somewhat 
ambiguous, need mean no more than 
that she is a librarian now in the country 
of her adoption.) As she twiddles the 
knobs, intimations of a world un- 
dreamed of come dimly through. 
Reception, if one may judge from what 
it can be like in this country, would be 
indifferent in those far-off parts. ‘There 
would be inevitable gaps in, let us say, a 
Talk on Some Fragments of Hegesippus 
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“It’s in the Green Belt, of course.’ 
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and their Influence on the Tiibingen 
School. Monteverdi’s L’Jncoronazione 


di Poppea, libretto by Busonello, would | 


be in parts almost unintelligible. There 
may have been times when the future 
librarian frenziedly tuned out a_per- 
high-pitched whine, unaware 
was the actual voice of a 


sistent 
that it 


Cambridge professor considering some | 


aspects of molecular stress in non- 
ferrous metals. But difficulties 
frustrations would act only as a spur, 
quickening the urgent desire not to miss 
a word or a note, to breathe the very 


and 


air of a country where the whole of 
could be | 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
listened to without subterfuge. 

We do not know, the story cannot 
yet be told, how this gallant lady broke 


out of her intellectual prison and made | 
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her painful, indomitable way to these 
shores, drawn ever northwards by the 
irresistible lodestone. But we may be 
sure that the precious set accompanied 
her, hidden perhaps in the early stages 
in some fold of her tattered cloak: sure, 
too, that she was encouraged and 
fortified, as the slow miles dragged by, 
by the stronger accents of the Director 
of Ethnological Research at the Univer- 
sity of Madras, refreshed in some dark 
hour by a sudden clear burst on the 
harpsichord, played by Stanislav Heller. 
In any case, she made it. She wears the 
crown of those who needs must love the 
highest when they hear it. At this very 
moment, if business in the library is 
slack and the washing-machine has been 
switched off next door, she will be 
listening to “The Repair of Heaven,” 
from the novel by ‘Tsao Hsueh-Chin 
and Kao Ngoh, as translated from the 
Chinese by Chi-Chen Wang (Tuesday 
and Saturday). 

Where one has blazed the trail others 
will surely follow. Already from town 
and hamlet, from the dark forests of 
Eastern Germany, from the patios of 
Spain and the crooked streets of un- 
enlightened Palermo, little bands of 
starved intellectuals are making their 
way towards the ancient shrine of 
culture on 647 kc/s. Soon the trickle 
will become a flood, and in due course, 
if wise counsels prevail at Broadcasting 
House, the Third Programme Special 
will pull daily into Victoria Station. 

The disappointment of pilgrims such 
as these at finding themselves on arrival 
faced with a choice between “‘Askey 
Galore!” and “The Archers” is not the 
only argument against the merging or 
submergence of the Third. There are 
the interests of our own home-grown 
listeners to consider. ‘Take the case of 
the insurance clerk who at that same 
inaugural meeting stated that he was 
“mainly educated by the Third Pro- 
gramme.” During the last few wecks I 
find, by reference to the Radio Times, 
that this young man (one thinks of him, 
somehow, as young) has learned among 
other matters something of The Intel- 
lectuals in China To-day (Elias Breds- 
dorff), something of the Festival of 
Shango (an illustrated Talk by H. U. 
Beier), and not a little about the Art of 
Rajasthan (John Commander). He has 
also been enabled to refresh his memory 
of Mrs. Battiscombe’s Life of Catherine 
Gladstone and to hear the Epiphany 
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Philosophers discussing Ritual. He is 
abreast of modern thought on the 
ecological implications of the Con- 
servation of Variety in Animals(Apri/ /); 
he is strong on the Chemical Basis of 
Life, at least as far as the relationship 
between genes, plasmagenes and viruses 
goes (No. 6 in the Series, March 14); 
you could scarcely fault him on the 
Decline of the Motu Dance in New 
Guinea (March 26). He has listened to 
a Medieval Disputation (March /4). 
His mind has been broadened and 
enriched by Reger’s Sonata in B Flat, 
op. 107, by ‘Tudor and Jacobean Church 
Music, and by a talk by Lucie Manén 
on Alessandro Busti and Verdi’s Vocal 
Writing. If he was not called away on 
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French Fortnight . . .” 
March 3 at 4.45 p.m. by some tiresome 


insurance claim, he must have heard 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s unforgettable 
Die Frau Ohne Schatten (Act 3, An 
underground vault). His conversation 
at the dinner table must be among the 
wonders of the world. “Shango is, as 
you know, Miss Tremayne, the thunder- 
god of the Yoruba people in Western 
Nigeria...” “One must always regret 
that Mrs. Battiscombe has nothing to 
say of the genes of Catherine Gladstone 
...” “You say that a fine April will 
mean a cold May? Your major premise 
I distinguish as follows...” 

Is it to be thought of that such a 
young man as this should be thrown 
bodily to the Goons? 





Wozzeck on My 


T is wonderful what you can 
synthesize these days. Parliament 
spends more and more of its time 

synthesizing the national future. 
Dictatorships synthesize the national 
past. Families synthesize ancestors. 
In some moods, especially in late 
November, I am convinced that my 
family has steadily come down in the 
world since Tudor times. When the sap 
rises in my veins, however, I see my 
family as fighting its way upward, 
owing nothing to any man. In very 
romantic moments I see them as late- 
comers to evolution, making good hand- 
over-paw. 

People tend to invent a personal past 
and, since the austerities of the war, 
this has often taken the form of a flight 
into the last post-war period. The 
twenties! That was the way to react 
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after a war. What fun they must have 
been, all that drink and dancing and 
sex and experiment in the arts! Forget- 
ting the unpleasant bits, the unemploy- 
ment, the poverty, the bitter strikes, the 
dying countryside, we seem to have 
decided that while the ‘thirties were 
grim and dull and finally disastrous the 
‘twenties were the biggest outburst of 
physical and intellectual high spirits 
since the Restoration. This annoys me 
because I was about in the ‘twenties 
myself and I seem to have missed so 
much. 

It is true that I was a bit young to 
wring the juice out of the early ’twenties. 
In 1920 I was ten and clean-minded for 
my age. My favourite author was not 
Tzara but Henty. I remained unmoved 
by the mingling of the aristocracy and 
the demi-monde. I went un-insulted by 
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‘So would you get browned off at the thought of being called 


‘Eminence Grise’ for ever. 
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. & PRICE 
Lord Birkenhead. (When he did push 
me off a pavement the Golden Age was 
over and the harsh, idealistic ‘thirties 
had begun.) It was 1922 before I set 
foot in Europe and then I stayed in 
Dieppe, where I regarded the Boule at 
the Casino as rather fast. Little did | 
know the kind of thing that was going 
on in the cellar-cabarets of Berlin. 
However, by fifteen I still had half the 
"twenties to go, and I do not feel I really 
took advantage of them. I am often 
puzzled by men who seem to have 


roamed London in their early ‘teens, 
dropping in at art galleries, standing 


their share at bottle-parties, reliving 
The Green Hat. Were we the only 
family that had meals at fixed times? 
Were my parents the only parents who 
liked to know where their schoolboy son 
was and firmly had him home by bed- 
time? Was I the only living boy who 
could not afford to buy every new 
record, keep up with the obscurer 
French reviews and pop across to Paris 
to look up Cocteau? Did nobody but 
me ever stay at home and do prep? 

I suspect that other men’s ‘twenties 
are often synthetic, and I have decided 
that | shall have my ‘twenties too. As 
a first step I have bought a long-playing 
record of tunes by Gershwin, of whom 
I have often heard——so often, 
that I wonder whether I ought not to 
have bought something more recherché, 
Red Onion Jazz Babies for example. 
This 4improbable _ title from 
Mr. Rex Harris’s Pelican, Jazz, which is 
going to filter into my conversation a 
good deal. Mr. Harris would not, I feel, 
approve of my having bought Gershwin; 
but I need a bridge between the kind 
of records I actually bought in the 
‘twenties and the ‘twenties records | 
ought to buy now. You cannot skip 
straight from Laughing Songs and 
Musical Switches to Cornet Chop Suey. 
Mr. Harris, a fair-minded man, would, 
I am sure, agree. 

It will be some time before I can buy 
another long-playing record and | 
understand that the true aficionado 
never buys anything else, so | shall have 
time to fill up other gaps in my back- 
ground. The ‘twenties were Noél 
Coward and Mr. Eliot and the Bauhaus 
and Neo-Surrealism and Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Stanley Baldwin and Warwick 
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Armstrong and The Good Companions 
and Tallulah Bankhead and James 
Joyce and Ronald True and A. J. Cook 
—and, I hope, George Gershwin. At 


the time they were only a selection of 


these; but retrospectively they are the 
lot. Any decade is really a number of 
decades happening at the same time. 
The modern man synthesizing his past 
never recognizes this. ‘The picture is 
always of reading Pound to a Blues on 
the gramophone. On one wall is a 
Chirico and on another a Peter Arno. 
The evening is spent in seeing every 
Russian film, however short its run, 
however remote its screening; in reading 
d’Annunzio in the original to amorous 
viscountesses in sleek, black cars; and 
in going to see Gerald du Maurier in 
Bulldog Drummond over and over again. 

I shall have to read both highbrow, 
experimental literature and very low- 
brow literature, being ready to pick up 
the most oblique allusion to Mrs. 
Dalloway or The Shetk. 1 shall have to 
see, somehow or other, not only the 
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‘Looking for the main verb, you know.” 


great silent classics, Potemkin and the 
rest, but the minor works of Pauline 
Frederick. I shall have to read not only 
back numbers of The Times, which can 
be found within reach of a lunch with 
friends, but back numbers of periodicals 
which can be read only at that extra- 
ordinary newspaper library the British 
Museum runs out at Colindale, a 
charmingly rural name which is belied 
by the proximity of what, when I once 
got lost on my way to read there, seemed 
to me very like an acrodrome. 

For stance and décor I have really 
very little guide. The Edwardians, yes, 
the ’twenty figures, no. I believe that I 
should be “bright,” “ribald” and 
always slightly intoxicated, though not 
sleepily. It should be a condition of 
hectic gaiety. The slang of the time 
strikes me, it is horrible to realize, as 
normal speech, not really as slang at all. 
Décor was white walls and negro masks. 
Unfortunately we need our walls for 
putting books against, so it is hardly 
worth while having them whitened; and 
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as for negro masks they must be pretty 
prohibitive now the negroes have given 
up making them for wear instead of 
export. Even ’twenties food eludes me. 
I remember it as being built round cod 
and suet; but surely that was not food 
as the Dolly Sisters or D. H. Lawrence 
or Lady Cunard knew it? I suppose the 
first step is to get the right edition of 
Mrs. Beeton. Before I know what I am 
doing I shall be getting thorough and 
the hobby will become an obsession and 
the quest will be dull. I shall be making 
explosive gestures of revulsion and 
become an Up-to-the-Minute Man and 
remind those who mect me of Elvis 
Presley. 
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‘“‘A window suddenly opened and the 
Nigerian appeared brandishing a knife and 
shouting, ‘Come on you...’ and then he 
shouted in his own language.’’— The Star 
Or something we didn’t understand, 
anyway. 
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ONTINUITY in 


diversity and, to a 


considerable extent, 
vice versa, have al- 
ways been salient 
oA characteristics of 
English social and 
As) g 


political life, and had 
acontemporary of 
Henry II been able to revisit London 
in Chaucer’s day, it is safe to say that 
he would have found many changes to 
note. 

True, housewives still ascended to 
upper windows in the traditional way to 
empty their slops on the head of what 
was still called “the unwary pedestrian,” 
just as they had on the day the knights 
rode by on the way to Canterbury and 
their controversial interview with 
Thomas a Becket. But already the Age 
of Jostle had begun. In the narrow 
streets, apprentices jostled pages in their 
multi-coloured doublets, friars jostled 
summoners, and the pack-horses of 
merchants deliberately jostled bearded 
mariners with many a tale to tell of 
argosies (as fleets or convoys were then 
termed). The historical novel was 
virtually on the way. 

Our time-traveller would have found 
that the Isle of Dogs, which in his day 
had been so-called by a corruption of 
the term “Isle of Ducks” (a name it 
had acquired earlier because of the 
quantity of the fowl which used to 





Bulldog: from a XIV th century missal 


gather there), now housed the greyhound 
kennels of Edward III. The English 
dog had begun to come into his own, 
though he still had a long way to go. 
Only a few hundred years later, with 
England the greatest maritime power, 
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Cockburn’s Aspects of English History 





From an unpublished 1.L.P. pamphlet 


etymologists could argue with some 
force that the name had all along been a 
corruption of the phrase “Isle of 
Docks,” which was what the area had 
all along been going to become. The 
point is that it was the same island— 
as the egregious Goering was soon to 
find to his cost when he loosed the 
notorious Luftwaffe on East London. 
Confused by the characteristic English 
blend of traditionalism and innovation, 
an inquiring Soviet diplomat once asked 
the late Ernest Bevin, then Foreign 
Secretary, why there were still Tories in 
England nowadays, but, apparently, no 
Whigs. Ignorant of English democratic 
ways, the diplomat all too evidently 
suspected that the Whigs had been 
either massacred during the Labour 
Party’s iong struggle for power, or 
transplanted en masse to the grim 
settlements of Caithness and Sutherland. 
The Foreign Secretary was able to 
assure him, in his blunt fashion, that so 
far from any wkase against Whigs having 
been issued, freedom for Whiggery was 
implicitly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. “In our modern State they 
may not always care to parade their 
views,” said Mr. Bevin, “‘but I could 
take you to clubs crowded with them. 
Nor, if they behave themselves, are they 
in any danger from the police. Within 
certain limits, Whiggery is not incom- 
patible even with membership of the 
Party, and many Whigs who are 
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prepared to co-operate frankly and 
honestly with us hold positions of trust 
and influence to-day.” 

The diplomat, visibly impressed, said 
that he would certainly convey these 
assurances to Moscow where they would 
be received with relief and would do 
much to further the cause of Anglo- 
Soviet friendship. 

(In this connection, the question is 
often asked: What would Ernest Bevin 
have done had he been Foreign Secre- 
tary at the time of the annexation—or 
as some prefer to call it—‘‘ Revestment” 
of the Isle of Man by the English 
Parliament in 1763? The question is a 
valid one. A distinguished Labour 
Party historian has given it as his view 
that the Labour Party would have 
avoided the high-handed and pro- 
vocative actions of undemocratically 
minded officers of Revenue and Excise 
which embittered our relations with 
the Manx people for years. On the other 
hand, it certainly would not have 
countenanced the lawless and uncon- 
stitutional activities of a clique of 
professional smugglers, seeking to mask 
their true aims in the guise of an out- 
moded Manx nationalism. The same, 
mutatis mutandis, can probably be said 
of Ireland.) 

Like a golden thread through English 
history runs the English spirit of com- 
promise, the realization that you cannot 
have one thing without another. It 
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would have been un-English to have 
carried on the struggle for the main- 
tenance of established law and _ the 
sanctity of commercial contracts against 
the menacing forces of France at the 
end of the eighteenth century without 
repeatedly suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act and also cash payments by 
the Bank of England. 

In the same way, the era of gross 
material prosperity and_ well-being 
embarked upon some years later was 
mitigated by the commercial panic of 
1825-6, the commercial panic of 1846, 
the commercial panic of 1857 and the 
suspension of the Bank Charter Act, the 
commercial panic of 1866, the devastat- 
ing outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
in 1870, the coal famine of 1873, the 
great depression of 1878, the destructive 
hurricane of 1881, the awful drought of 
1887, the deadly influenza epidemic 
of 1890, and the Boer War. 

It has been a profound awareness of 
this spirit of compromise which has 
enabied Englishmen throughout the 
ages to make assertions and predictions 
which might otherwise be considered 
rash. 

Blake set a notable example with his 
announcement that we should not 
“cease from mental fight nor should the 
sword sleep in our hand” until we had 

as he phrased it in his slightly 
extravagant way—“‘built Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land.” 

He must certainly have been aware 
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and if he was not he was guilty of a 
frivolous disregard of facts of which 
H.M. Government were only too 
vividly conscious, and might justifiably 
incur the charge of irresponsible dema- 
goguery—that prevailing conditions pre- 
cluded the hope that his programme 
could be carried out in the near, or even 
inthe more distant, future. The materials 
were simply not available. 

In such circumstances, to call for a 
permanent state of mental fight was, as 
the Home Secretary said at the time, to 
“demand the impossible.” 

It must be said, however, in fairness 
to Blake, that it is far more probable 
that he had never intended his remarks 
to be treated as a rigid blueprint for 
immediate action, but rather as the 








broad sketch of a general line of policy 
to be followed in so far as was com- 
patible with changing conditions and 
the demands which might be made upon 
our resources for other purposes. 

In this sensible and_ thoroughly 
practical approach to the problems of 
the day, he was imitated by many 
successors who felt able to announce 
their categorical refusal to sheathe the 
sword until something probably un- 
attainable had been attained, to shake 
hands with murder, to leave or return 
to the Gold Standard, to betray our 
loyal Jewish and/or Arab friends and 
Allies, without whose sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom, the fabric of civil- 
ization as we know it might well have 
crumbled beneath the blows of the 
aggressor, to forget the gallant officers 
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and men of our incomparable Army 
when the War and the national peril are 
a thing of the past and they are faced 
with old age and possible penury. 

It is an aspect of English life which 
has won the admiration of foreign 
observers, that what may be termed 
“the Blake approach” has been common 
to all parties, none of them seeking to 
take a mean advantage or steal a march 
on others by a fanatical consistency. 


B a 


Then and Now 


N days gone by, it seems, M.P.s 
Enjoyed a life of careless ease, 
Spending whole months outside the 
House 
In quest of foxes, pheasants, grouse. 
However fervent the debate, 
They never sat unduly late 
And when some duchess gave a ball 
They simply didn’t sit at all. 
Small wonder, in the light of this, 
That things would sometimes go amiss. 


Not so our leaders of to-day 
Who labour in the Trojan way; 
They live on pills, they never sleep 
But everlasting vigil keep 
And, should a crisis loom in view 
In Puerto Rico or Peru, 
Envoys are laid upon the shelf— 
The Minister must go himself. 
It seems a shame that nothing quite, 
In spite of this, is ever right. 

W. S. SLATER 
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Condition of Service 


“The house servants at Luton Hoo were invited to hear Winnie play. 


Lady Zia stated that they 


were all fans of Winnie’s.”—Publicity handout 


AM writing, my lady, to thank you 
For your letter of yesterday’s date, 

But profoundly regret I’m unable 

To accept the position. You state 
One condition of service is taken 

For granted at Granworthy Hall, 
But your ladyship ’s sadly mistaken 

In describing the matter as “small.” 


Gonna break all the glasses in the: butler’s pantry, 
Tell all the guests there ain’t: nothin’ to eat; 
I’m a real gone guy in: domestic service— 
A boogie-woogie butler with a: solid beat... 


The fact is, my lady, I suffer 
From a deep and deplorable urge; 
Whenever I hear modern music 
Most curious feelings emerge: 
Your ladyship’s terms of employment 
Are generous, but they include 
Support for Miss Winifred Atwell— 
Perhaps to say more would be rude. 





Gonna beat out the rhythm on a: full decanter, 
Tell all the guests go; jump in the lake; 
I’m a real cool cat with the: jive and the 
java— 
A syncopating butler with a: ragtime shake. 


Believe me, my lady, I’m sorry, 
But what finally made me decide 
To refuse was the realization 
You would find that a Jekyll and Hyde 
Would result in embarrassing moments. 
Your guests might perhaps be unnerved, 
If Miss Atwell were numbered among 
them, 
To hear me say: “ Dinner is served-— 


So all you squares that’s: a-settin’ on the 
sofas, 
Better get hep if you’re: aimin’ to cat; 
I beat that gong till the house was a-rockin’— 
The hash is slung, so: make with the feet!” 
ANTHONY BRODE 
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ALISON ADBURGHAM 


French Fortnight By 


HIS may be British week in 
Paris, but it is French Fortnight 


red tulle; a pair of sequined gloves flung 
down with that carefully calculated 


wears a black Dior corselette to which 
has been added, by some happy touch 


F tie 
: in London. French Fortnight carelessness which is the enemy of élan. of window-dressing lunacy, a_ tiny 
was launched last week upon a tide of In Bond Street Givan’s display, with pleated skirt made from a copy of Le 
5 bouillabaisse, this being flown by Air fine table linens, French silk squares Figaro. Here the inaugural day of 
Attractions _hand-block-printed with the badges of | French Fortnight was celebrated by a 
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France from Marseilles. 
include wine tastings sponsored by the 
Comité de Propagande en Faveur des 
Vins, and cheese tastings sponsored by 
a similar association in favour of dairy 
products. ‘lhe events, indeed, show a 
well-balanced blend of the commercial 
and the cultural, ranging from a 
window dressing contest to exhibitions 
of modern French Art. 

One of the matters which they order 
better in France than here is the relation 
of the cultural to the commercial. ‘There 
is a certain grace in the handling of the 
simplest everyday objects, the kitchen 
equipment, the appurtenances of the 
table. And these objects are in the fore- 
front of our shops this fortnight. All 
things French, of course, have something 
to do with wine, food, fashion, or 
frivolity. ‘The fricasseed frogs’ legs in 
Fortnum and Mason’s windows, at 
29/6d. a tin, could come under the 
heading of both food and frivolities—or 
should it be flippancies?—although the 
snails in their shells, neatly boxed, may 
be regarded here as_ conversational 
curios rather than good solid food. 
However, all can admire unreservedly 
the French oven-ware, china, glass and 
table linen in another Fortnum window. 

In Regent Street the Dickens and 
Jones windows present a mélange of 
fashions and foodstuffs, the latter not 
for sale but for atmosphere: long French 
loaves, sticking out of copper cooking 
pans, serve as hat-stands for Parisian 
millinery; bracelets are displayed around 
scrubbed carrots; globe artichokes, 
onions, and garlic mingle with scarves, 
blouses, and gloves; pepper mills and 
bottles of wine are placed with gloves 
and bottles of scent. Francophilia, in 
fact, has run a trifle amok. Marshall and 
Snelgrove, on the other hand, having a 
French regional dish on their restaurant 
menu for each day of the fortnight, have 
kept the cooking out of the windows. 
These have elegant back-drops of black 
net, with painted Parisian scenes, in 
front of which are conscious arrange- 
ments: a milliner’s box from Maud of 
Paris, the hat emerging from a cloud of 


British Army regiments, approved by 
the War Office: a symbol, surely, of 
military alliance as well as the entente 
commerciale. But in Regent Street 
Liberty have perversely chosen French 
Fortnight to devote their windows to 
the works of Gio Ponti, Italian architect, 
painter, and designer of furniture, 
fabrics, ceramics, glass, cutlery, and— 
there is a touch of bathos here—bath- 
room fittings. In Shaftesbury Avenue a 
men’s haberdashers has renamed itself 
Chez Smart Fréres. In their windows, 
surrounded by pullovers and shirts of 
the trés sporting, presque cad type, there 
is a tailor’s dummy dressed as a 
gendarme, a café table, and various other 
French pavement features. A man and 
a girl sit at the table, gruesomely life- 
like portrayals of the welfare tourist 
abroad. It is all in the best of bad taste. 

From this Shaftesbury Avenue dream 
of the Champs Elysées one turns with 
relief to the stately stores of Knights- 
bridge, where Harrods lead in the 
concours d’élégance. Each Harrods 
window has a jardinitére holding pots of 
hydrangeas, matching the colours of 
ribbons and tulles, gloves and posies. 
French perfumes and all the charming 
unnecessities of life on the Icisured level 
are charmingly displayed. And in each 
window sits a white wire poodle, 
holding an elegant lace parasol. Poodles 
with parasols—this surely must be 
Paris! At Woolland’s a sunburnt figure 








Provengal luncheon and a parade of 
clothes from the Céte d’Azure; clothes 
which included, for the record, the 
briefest bikini in the history of bathing. 
The luncheon itself evoked the atmo- 
sphere of a Provengal restaurant, the 
compound smell of bouillabaisse, garlic, 
cheese, wine and Gaulois cigarettes. 
And when the fortunate guests departed 
they carried away with them a pervasion 
of garlic and Gaulois which persisted 
all day in small pockets of resistance at 
the subsequent functions . . . at, the 
reception at Londonderry House by the 
Secrétaire d’Etat aux Affaires Econ- 
omiques, and at the haute couture 
presentation at the Savoy in the 
afternoon. 

For this presentation in aid of Polio 
Research, fifteen Parisian couturiers 
had skimmed off the top cream of their 
collections. Everything was thrown in 
to make it a gala, including Mlle. 
Edwige Feuillére, who delivered a brief 
bi-lingual smile and received a bouquet. 
The audience of prosperous British 
ladies had all been to considerable pains 
about their hats, but to extraordinarily 
small avail. Yet they flinched not at the 
extravagancies of perfection paraded 
before them, not at the harem skirts 
nor the hobbles, nor the demi-/ongueurs, 
nor the tip-tilted crinolines. Dazed and 
transported, they surrendered to Paris, 
feebly clapping their white gloved 


hands. 
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HE 64,000-dollar question in 
Monday’s debate was asked by 
Mr. Fletcher Cooke, when he 
criticized those who hailed the advice to 
avoid the Canal as “‘a masterly stroke.” 
“Tf,” he asked, “it was possible to solve 
the problem by avoiding the Canal, 
how could that be reconciled with the 
opinion that the Canal wasa vital life-line 
and that Britain could not afford to dis- 
pense with its use?” Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s 
answer was the most splendid answer of 
all time, out-topping even the Govern- 
ment’s claim that it deserved the credit 
for the United Nations Emergency 
Force. He said “ The action Britain had 
taken had given an important impetus to 
the plans to make us less dependent in 





the future on the existing means for 
moving oil.” After claiming that the 
Canal was our life-line, after doing 
nothing to develop alternative routes, 
after having pursued a policy which led 
directly to the blocking of the Canal and 
the sabotaging of the pipe-line, the 
Government now turns round and 
moves a vote of thanks to itself for the 
existence of the Cape of Good Hope. 
“Sleeping under a hedge,” said Chester- 
ton, “is not a new form of architecture.” 
It was lucky for Mr. Lloyd that he spoke 
last in the debate. 

Apart from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Mr. Macmillan, in spite of all the 
prognostications of the week-end, found 
himself with surprisingly little to worry 
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Lord Salisbury 
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about. After Suez our prestige and our 
bank-balances are alike such that there 
is no alternative to the MacButler- 
Sandys policy of drawing in our horns, 
and in spite of Conservative Associations 
the MacButlers are clearly resolved to 
follow it. That being so, the resignation 
of a man whose special sense of honour 
would cause him to oppose a policy 
which he disliked from within the 
Cabinet and not to oppose it from 
without will probably prove a gain. 
Lord Salisbury’s resignation is a loss to 
the Lords but a gain to the Government. 

But the Government’s big asset is the 
Opposition. The Prime Minister’s great 
new point was, of course, that nuclear 
explosions could now be carried out 
undetected. This was perhaps, as 
Mr. Roy Mason complained, “shock- 
ingly bad news.” But, if it was so, it 
was so and we must face it. Now that 
we have made the bomb Mr. Gaitskell 
was not prepared to say—that is, was 
not prepared to say on Monday—that 
we should not explode it. But what a 
shambles there was after that! There 
were the George Brownites, who say 
that we should explode the bomb, and 
the Zilliaci and George Thomases, who 
say that we should not explode it, and 
Mr. Gaitskell, the great leader, who 
says that it does not much matter 
whether we explode it or not. There is 
Mr. Paget, who says that it is humiliat- 
ing that we should be dependent on 
American missiles. There is Mr. Healey, 
who says that it is morbid that we should 
imagine that we can any longer be 
independent of anybody for anything. 
The Nye’s away, and with what a 
vengeance the mice do play. Mr. 
Gaitskell finished with a great peroration, 
bidding the Prime Minister to go, and 
go quickly. But before the week was out 
it was evident that he would have to go 
very quickly indeed if he was to get to 
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the exit before the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

On Wednesday, downstairs, Sir Frank 
Soskice was ragging Mr. Maudling for 
surrendering to the Nabarro boys over 
electricity. Pots—gracious heavens—and 
glasshouses! What was Mr. Maudling’s 
surrender to Mr. Gaitskell’s? While 
electricity was being mildly generated 
down below, in the Committee Room 
the boys were shouting at one’ another 
good and proper; and in order that 
they could patch it over, Mr. Mayhew, 
a god out of the machine, had to 
tear himself away from the television 
screen and come back to the House of 
Commons. ‘Things are getting so serious 
that we shall actually have Sir Hartley 
Shawcross attending there before long. 
Thanks to Mr. Mayhew the boys were 
able to patch it over with a formula of 
compromise that has the enormous 
advantage of meaning nothing, and he 
has been able to chalk himself up a 
point for future reference. 


Hush, hush, whisper who dares, 
Christopher Mayhew ts climbing 
upstairs. 


Mr. Blyton, according to the reports, 
was not impressed, and it is a safe rule 
in life that if a thing does not impress 
Mr. Blyton then that thing is not 
impressive. 

Yet out of the shambles let us admit 
that Mr. Denis Healey’s point was 
valid. The Prime Minister threatened 
us that if we did not go on with the 
bomb then we would have to have 
conscription for the rest of time. It is 
far from clear why. It is certain that 
the prospect is a grim one, and certain 
that it would be enormously desirable 
for the Russians and the Americans to 





reach an agreement and call it a day. 
It is far from certain that we in any 
way help the chances of such an agree- 
ment by insisting on playing a third 
man, a sort of inconspicuous Lepidus. 
Our main task is surely now to put our 
economic house in order, and until that 
is done our international influence 
must be on the moral plane—where it 
could be considerable if we refrain from 
squandering our moral assets as reck- 
lessly as we have squandered our 
military. 

It is all as puzzling as it can be, and 
the White Paper does not make it much 
less so. For so long we had been told 
that we must have nuclear weapons in 
order that we might have some in- 
dependence of policy from America. 
That was what the Suez boys used to 
say, and Mr. George Brown seemed 








pretty well to agree with them. Now 
the White Paper tells us that we must 
have nuclear weapons as our contribution 
to a joint defence policy in collaboration 
with America. When one is paying 
£200 million it would be a great treat 
to be allowed some sort of idea what we 
are paying it for. Let us simpler souls 
stick to what we can at least understand. 
“Stocks of outer clothing” for the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps, Mr. Hare 
tells us, “have now been reduced and 
those of underclothing abolished. When 
stocks have dropped to normal levels 
there will be between six and twelve 
months’ requirements for maintenance 
purposes in addition to war reserves of 
outer clothing.”” And when recruiting 
picks up a bit we may even have some 
women to put in them. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLis 


No Winkles 


A Suffolk charity con't be sending old people to the sea this year, 
as there are “‘no poor and needy” in the Welfare State. 


a you go down to the sea to-day 
You go at your own expense; 
With all necessities free to-day 
It’s nothing but common sense; 
With wigs and teeth and pensions and specs 
And Twilight Homes for physical wrecks 
You can’t expect additional cheques 


For picnics. 


When some philanthropist tucked away 

A bundle of golden eggs 
He clearly never foresaw the day 

Of free aluminium legs; 
So Darby, Joan and Annie and Tom 
Give up your dream of strolls on the Prom 
You much prefer the hydrogen-bomb 


To picnics. 
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“I may be old-fashioned, darling, but I think she should be christened first and blooded afterwards.” 
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On a Point of Order 
T was like old times again. For the 
first time for many years the news- 
papers have been featuring photo- 
graphs showing shareholders demon- 
strating angrily at extraordinary general 
meetings. “All up together at Gordon 


‘riots’’’ was the heading of Frederick 
Ellis’s Daily Express picture showing 
intractable investors dancing with rage. 
“Gordon Hotels Meeting,” said the 
Telegraph, rather more discreetly— 
“Miss Zena Daniels and Mr. J. E. 
Cadnam, members of the shareholders’ 
committee . . . trying to make them- 
selves heard...” There’s been fun too 
at the Halifax Building Society and at a 
dozen more homes for the people’s 
savings and fluttering hopes. 

All this is good news. Enterprise, in 
the economic sense of the term, should 
never be too private. When manage- 
ment is left to its own devices, doling 
out whatever dividend it considers 
necessary to appease its titular masters, 
and machinating like mad behind sealed 
doors, it becomes hopelessly bureau- 
cratic and terribly dangerous. If 
private enterprise is to survive its 
affairs must be made public. 

One of the chief defects of our 
present investment system is that so 
much of the shareholder’s authority is 
delegated. The London Stock Exchange 
handles securities valued at about 
£30,000 million, and more than half of 
them are held by institutions, or to use 
Orwell’s term, by non-persons. These 
institutions include the banks, building 
and friendly societies; insurance and 
mining finance companies; the National 
Debt, Charity and Church com- 
missioners; pension funds, trade unions, 
investment and unit trusts, universities 
and public schools, and their total 
holdings are worth at least £16,000 
million. The insurance companies are 
investors to the tune of £4,500 million, 
the National Debt Commissioners 


£3,000 million, and pension funds about 
£1,600 million. 

The institutions cannot be accused of 
neglecting their rights and duties as 
shareholders. They are always repre- 
sented at company mectings and their 
voice is usually loud enough to be heard 
by the deafest of directors. Indeed, the 
small investor may often feel—and with 
some _justification—that democratic 
private enterprise becomes farcical when 
policy is dictated by pressure groups of 
non-persons and carried out by passive- 
resistance groups of bureaucrats. 

It is customary nowadays to brand 
the small investor as lazy, careless, 
irresponsible—an absentee capitalist. 
Heneither attends meetings nor votes, 
and he has so little interest in com- 
munications from his company that he 
drops valuable “rights” unread into his 
wastepaper-basket. But there are many 
private investors sufficiently interested 
to deny these allegations; and they 
maintain that active shareholding is 
having the life crushed out of it by 





Planting for Posterity 
7 ZRA POUND, the Man in the Iron 
Mask, confined for the last twelve 
years in Washington, D.C., by that 
nation which talks so much about 
culture and liberty, defined words as 


“the tools of thought.” It’s a good 
definition. Plainly many of our words 
are worn out and rusty. As for some of 
our current phrases, they are quite 
meaningless—coins of no value. 

For instance, what idea is conveyed 
by the phrase “social responsibility’’? 
Do we imply a full appointment book? 
Do we infer that as individuals our 
behaviour impinges on those around us, 
or do we mean that a person of social 
responsibility is a person who responds 
to the needs of society? It’s clear such 
phrases have got trodden into the mud 
by gencralities. Nothing less than an 
archxologist or a dredger is required 
to unearth their meaning. 
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the massive steamroller tactics of the 
institutions. 

So what? The evidence suggests that 
investment will become increasingly a 
matter for the big boys, and that heavy 
taxation and inflation will continue to 
reduce the ranks of private investors 
able and willing to do a real job as share- 
holders. And if this happens the Leftish 
dream of a National Investment Board 
will surely become a matter of practical 
politics. 

The Stock Exchange needs more and 
better private investors—that is, more 
people prepared to back their own 
judgment and British industry with 
their own savings. We need more 
Gordon “‘riots.”” We need more invest- 
ment-without-tears schemes on the lines 
of the unit trusts, and most important 
of all (yesterday’s Budget will have 
made precious little difference to the 
argument) we need a Government that 
will permit and enable would-be 
investors to save enough to invest. 

MAMMON 


Each word should denote one thing. 
Every phrase should depict a_ vivid 
picture, or ideogram, of one thing 
acting on another thing. ‘To sharpen up 
the phrase “social responsibility” | 
would say it means nothing more or less 
than man planting asparagus. 

Why asparagus? Because by planting 
that we assure the next generation’s 
pleasure. A father who doesn’t put 
down an asparagus bed for his son has 
no responsibility to him, no response to 
his needs. A good bed takes five years to 
mature and will produce for a couple of 
generations. What does all this chatter 
about social consciousness amount to 
if we don’t plant trees or lay down 
asparagus beds? 

The one I was cutting this morning 
yielded. five bundles. The original 
crowns were planted during the reign 
of Edward VII. 

You need about twenty-five crowns to 
the bed. It is not too late to plant 
them now. Don’t economize. Or rather, 
be economical—by being extravagant— 
buy the best crowns. They're about 
8s. 6d. each. 

True you can buy asparagus in tins 
nowadays, if you’ve neither time nor 
palate. And if you’re a gipsy you can 
go and cut the fronds of bracken just 
as they appear. Boiled with bayleaves 
and served with butter they will pass as 
a substitute—that is, if you’ve no 
responsibility to your tongue and have 
quite forgotten the taste of fresh cut 
asparagus from an English walled 
garden. RONALD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Putlitz Revisited 


The Putlitz Dossier. 
Putlitz. Wingate, 16/- 


OR those making an effort to take 
Fi seriously, Baron zu Putlitz, 

whose memoirs we have here, 
presents a formidable obstacle. His 
career has been colourful, violent, some 
people might even think a trifle sinister; 
he has served in the Uhlans of the 
Guard, the post-war Frei Korps, the 
German Foreign Office and the British 
Information Service; he has risked his 
life, starved, done odd jobs, known all 
kinds of people, ending up on matey 
terms with the Communist authorities 
of East Berlin, where he now resides. 
The fact remains that there is some- 
thing about him that is not so much 
adventurous as inexpressibly funny. 

I have a confused memory of being 
one of several undergraduates helping 
to lift his not inconsiderable bulk through 
a window leading into—or out of—an 
Oxford college. Years later I met him 
wearing evening dress with knee breeches 
(having attended some Court function) 
and all his Free Corps medals. In 
justice to his story, as told here, he 
certainly spoke on that occasion with the 
greatest disapproval of Hitler, in whose 
embassy he was then serving, with the 
result that everyone in the room sup- 
posed him a Nazi stool-pigeon. 

What on earth the Nazis did think 
about him is hard to guess; as it must 
have been perfectly clear that even were 
he politically reliable—which they can 
scarcely have supposed from their own 
point of view—he was an eccentric 
figure of a kind not at all likely to do 
credit to their London embassy. 
Perhaps they could not believe their 
eyes, like our own Foreign Office and 
Donald Maclean, who made equally 
little effort to conceal his political views 
or at times somewhat discomposed 
private life. 

Finally Putlitz began handing over 


Wolfgang zu 


German secrets in a big way to Lord 
Vansittart, who arranged for him to be 
rescued by air from Holland where he 
had been transferred at the outbreak of 
war. It was a narrow escape, but he just 
made it. Later, there was even a time 
when he enjoyed British nationality. 


nin’ 
" 





Precisely what status the Baron 
possessed at Oxford is not stated. | 
think his studies were limited to several 
week-end visits; but one never tires of 
English life seen through Continental 
eyes: 

“In those days, too, the under- 
graduates still lived spaciously and in 
almost patriarchal style, waited on by 
their ‘scouts’ in their comfortably 
furnished rooms. Most of them owned 
fast motorcars in which they raced 
about the countryside and up to 
London, and although my own parents 
were well-to-do and I was accustomed 
to good living, the luxury in which these 
young Englishmen lived left me aghast. 
Only the food they ate appalled me... 
But I think what impressed me most 
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was the astonishing classical knowledge 
of these young Englishmen. I had been 
to the Brandenburg Ritter Akademie, 
where I had taken my finals, but I was 
still unable to read Latin and Greek 
without a dictionary. Yet, here in 
Oxford, young men sat in the shade of 
a Himalayan cypress or weeping willow 
by the river bank reading their Homer, 
Sophocles or Ovid as easily as they 
would read Galsworthy, Bennett or 
Michael Arlen.” 

There are some good accounts of life 
in the German diplomatic service under 
the Hitler régime, so rich in vulgarity of 
every kind. The author attributes his 
own lengthy immunity to the fact that 
he gave a medal inscribed with the name 
of Ribbentrop’s one respectable family 
connection to the delighted Ambassador. 
Ancestral origins play a considerable 
part in the book, and we are reminded 
more than once that the Putlitz family 
acquired their East Prussian seat in 11238. 
This is certainly notable antiquity, even 
if not quite the all-time genealogical 
ceiling the author seems to suppose. 
By the game token, a glance at Burke or 
Debrett would have saved him from the 
inextricable muddle in which he in- 
volves himself regarding the Russell 
family. 

Inevitably Guy Burgess (who was 
not, as here stated, a member of the 
Travellers’ Club) turns up in the end. 
It is suggested that he played a 
paramount part in the final Putlitz con- 
version. One can only hope that recent 
events in Hungary may change the 
Baron’s views yet again—if they have 
not done so already—and he will 
embark afresh on a liberal hand-out of 
official secrets—this time Communist 
ones. ANTHONY POWELL 


Late Repentance 
Without Love. Gerald Hanley. Collins, 13,6 
Forsaking the dark continent for a 
Spanish setting, and the problems of 
Empire for the conflict between political 
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and theological creeds, Mr. Hanley has 
produced his most powerful and 
ambitious novel to date. Without 
echoing Koestler or Graham Greene, in 
a virile yet sensitive prose which skilfully 
evokes the atmosphere of darkness and 
distrust, he persuades us—no_ small 
feat—to sympathize with his_ lapsed 
Irish-Catholic hero, ex-Communist and 
S.S. man, now detailed by an _ inde- 
pendent terrorist organization to 
assassinate a former member who, 
though he “once slew a whole town,”’ has 
repented and is about to publish a 
volume of revelatory memoirs. Unfor- 
tunately Brennan’s own conscience has 
begun to awaken, and his _ tortured 
longing for the Faith of his childhood is 
aggravated by the arrival of his devout 
and virginal sister and her ineffectual 
efforts to reconvert him. ‘The world has 
already irrevocably warped him: the 
Flesh and the Devil—exemplified by 
Lola, his mistress, and Kowalski, the 
nihilist who has never killed anyone 
personally, “ demoralizing, overpowering, 
a sinister yet amusing presence’’— 
eventually encompass his death and 
possible salvation: “the blinding flight 
into the heart of God.” J. M-R. 


The Trumpet Shall Sound. H. M. 
Tomlinson. Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6 
Cast in the form of a novel, this can 

more accurately be called an affirmation 

of faith in human courage and resilience, 
that takes as its text what happened 
in a town in southern England at the 
time of the invasion of Normandy 
and the arrival of the flying bombs. 

Through very short chapters Mr. 

‘Tomlinson links his characters into only 

a shadowy pattern; they are less import- 

ant in themselves than in their reactions 

to the general background of terror and 
drudgery and the threat to freedom. 

Between them they represent a fair slice 

of the British under pressure, and they 

speak for a veteran writer recording the 
variations of the individual spirit. 

He uses words in unexpected ways, 
but often powerfully. His prose can 
assume a poet’s quality, as in the sketch 





Solution to last week's crossword 


of the isolation of a fighter-pilot on recon- 
naissance. An odd book, sometimes too 
oracular, but suddenly rekindling memory 
with a sharp blaze of imagination. 

E. O. D. K. 


Two Worlds. David Daiches. Macmillan, 

15/- 

Although no way of life seems less 
attractive to the outsider than Orthodox 
Judaism, this sketch; though it shows 
frankly why it ceased to satisfy its 
author, does convey something of the 
nature of its hold. It is a gentler Father 
and Son, set in the home of the leading 
Scottish Rabbi. The son is presented 
almost as a comic character, a shallow, 
exuberant, quick-tongued, clever boy. 
The portrait of the Rabbi is built up into 
Rembrandtesque solidity. He was a 
difficult parent and sometimes a mildly 
ludicrous one; but he was the kind of 
parent the son would have chosen for 
himself. He believed passionately that 
the full rabbinical tradition and Western 
culture could co-exist and his learning 
and powers of oratory made him an 
important public figure in Scotland. 

Scotland itself, the daytime back- 
ground to the love and ritual of the home, 
comes through rather remotely. There 
is an oblique historical interest in this 
juxtaposition of two cultures that are 
seldom thought of in _ conjunction. 
David Daiches belongs to the newer 
school of autobiographers who recreate 
happiness. R. G. G. P. 


Brigitta. Adalbut Stifter. Nodale Press, 

Deutsch, 15/- 

The Austrian writer Adalbut Stifter 
(1805-1868) is littke known in this 
country. This well-translated Conte 
gives a good idea of his style. The story 
itself might be compared’ with 
Fromentin’s Dominique. A young 
traveller stays in a Hungarian country 
house where he has been invited by a 
somewhat older man—‘‘the Major”— 
whom he has met abroad. During the 
visit he learns the curious story of the 
Major’s marriage, and sees eventually 
his reunion with his wife. The opening 
chapters are beautifully done. Later, the 
events become rather heavily manceuvred 
and the sentiment, although charming in 
its way, is not that of our own time. All 
the same Brigitta is very well worth read- 
ing. One hopes it is the prelude to further 
Stifter translations. A. P. 


Still and All. Burns Singer. Secker and 

Warburg, 10,6 

Mr. Singer’s poems have the solidity, 
with something of the monotony, of 
tombstones, and impressive ones at that, 
though some of the inscriptions might as 
well be in Sanskrit for all I can make of 
them. He is a Scot and, though dialect 
words crop up rarely enough to look like 
misprints, he runs the traditional national 
gamut from monumental through earnest 
to portentous. His obscurity comes from 
his habit of making ordinary words and 
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grammar do heavier work than they 
were designed for. One has time in the 
longer poems to grope round and get 
one’s bearings, and these I enjoyed more 
and made more of than some of the 
shorter ones, though even they are not 
the sort of poetry that will appeal to any 
reader who is not prepared to work for 
his pleasure. But the pleasure is there, in 


plenty. P. D. 
AT THE PLAY 
isa As You Like It 
Vv) (STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 


=” Fin de Partie—Acte sans Paroles 
(Royat Court) 


OU can laugh at As You Like It, at 

the crazily opportune arrival of the 

second son of Sir Rowland de Boys, 
at Oliver's lightning abandonment of 
villainy, as if he had met Dr. Buchman in 
the wood; but it has strange magic in it, 
and at Stratford Glen Byam Shaw has 
drawn this out so deftly that the play’s 
loose ends have shrunk. We had heard 
that Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s throat was 
troubling her, and we might just have 
guessed this from a slight imperfection in 
her voice, but her Rosalind has a zest 
and gaiety that would defy more than 
tonsillitis. Her trousered boyishness is 
never tomboy, her malice is never less 
than charming. The love she expresses is 
young and engulfing, and she carries off 
deception so bravely and wittily that if 
her target were the Bank of England one 
would still be whole-heartedly behind her. 
Shakespeare may have seen more in 
Rosalind than she shows us, but surely it 
would go on-a threepenny bit. 

Happily the Orlando matches. Richard 
Johnson, lately the elegant young man in 
Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat, has changed in 
startling fashion, shedding sophistication 





for good rustic manners. Mr. Johnson 
is extremely natural, and quite undaunted 
by Stratford; he makes Orlando a fellow 
of character and exceedingly likeable. 
In fact he is the best Orlando I can 
remember. At other vital points this 
production is also more than sound. 
Touchstone is actually funny, Patrick 
Wymark giving him unassuming eccen- 
tricity, and keeping him quick and light. 
With a melancholy that seems to spring 
from the brain and not the digestion—a 
less crushing sort of melancholy—the 
Jaques of Robert Harris is wonderfully 
serene, and golden of speech. Mark 
Dignam’s wicked uncle, perpetually on 
the boil, comes from melodrama, as 
indeed he should, a demon duke stopping 
at nothing. Jane Wenham’s Celia is 
fitting company for the Rosalind, and the 
Phebe of Doreen Aris is as innocently 
cuddlesome as a Phebe should be. 
What to me is the high moment of the 
play, the “And I for quartet, 
comes exquisitely; Mr. Byam Shaw 
understands about poetry. There has 
been criticism of Motley’s sparse sets. 
I liked them. Their little stylized trees 
and blobs of cotton-wool on chicken- 
wire suggest the country far better than 
the oldreckless adventures in afforestation. 


I am all, or nearly all, for Samuel 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. In his 
recent radio play I thought there were 
passages of great beauty and under- 
standing. It is important to establish 


Orlando—RIicHAarRD JOHNSON 





Rosalind—Peccy ASHCROFT 


that one admires Mr. Beckett, and expects 
a lot from him, before saying that his 
new play, Fin de Partie, at the Royal 
Court with a French company for one 
week, is a sad disappointment. Reading 
it I felt that, wilfully odd as it was, it 
contained scenes from which stage treat- 
ment might bring the kind of compassion, 
morbid but universal, that sprang from 
the inverted comedy of Godot. In the 
event, however, there was little that was 
not harsh and ugly; and as the author 
helped with the production we must 
assume this was his intention. The 
characters in Godot had immediate 
human significance; those in Fin de 
Partie are grotesque and sordid dis- 
tortions, on the other side of a nightmare 
which strikes a certain horror but no 
sympathetic emotion whatever. Even 
when the cringing servant—himself half- 
paralysed and more than slightly dotty— 
demands of his blind and tyrannical 
master why he always obeys him, and the 
dreadful old creature replies from his 
bathchair with unexpected gentleness 
“Perhaps it’s pity, a sort of immense 
pity,” this seems only another item of 
clinical information in a Freudian Grand 
Guignol. 

It is a cruel play, so savagely degrading 
to its four characters that theatrically it 
becomes monotonous. The master and 
slave (a theme which appears to obsess 
Mr. Beckett), mutually dependent in a 
grim blend of loathing and affection, 
have none of the compulsion—or the wit 
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|As You Like It 
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—of Pozzo and Lucky. They are simply 
revolting. Again, reading the play, I 
imagined that the conversation of the 
parents might be poignant. But the 
production will have none of that. They 
live in dust-bins, having lost their legs in 
an accident, and freaks in a_ horrible 
sideshow they remain. As Grand Guignol 
the performances of Roger Blin, Jean 


-Martin, Christine Tsingos and Georges 


Adet are admirable. 

No doubt the professors will now 
record ingenious echo-soundings of the 
different depths of Fin de Partie. I go 
with them only so far as to say that it 
signals NO HOPE to the human race, and 
that its author has too fine a mind fo1 
such a bleak exercise. The brief mime, 
Acte sans Paroles, also by Mr. Beckett 
and undertaken in deadpan misery by 
Deryk Mendel, repeats the signal, in 
clear. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Just time to catch A View from the 

Bridge (Comedy—17/10/56), Romano} 

and Juliet (Piccadilly—30/5/57), and 

Double Image (St. James’s—21/11/56), 

before they come off. Eric KEOwWN 


- IN THE GROOVE 


<=. => Count Basie and His Orchestra 
=” (RoyaL FestivaL HALL) 

R. WILLIAM “COUNT” 

BASIE, an affable pear-shaped 

negro in a black silk lounge-suit, 
shambled on to the platform of the 
Festival Hall and led his fifteen musicians 
through a programme of swing that took 
us straight back to the ’thirties and sanity. 
No one played the double-bass upside- 
down, or jumped into the air with his 
saxophone, or rippled his pelvis at the 
audierc:. Instead, we had carefully if 
conservatively orchestrated jazz, spiked 
with a good deal of clever solo-work and 
presented with a modesty and an 
appearance of casualness that were more 
endearing than all the gimmicks in 
show-business. 

Trumpeter Joe Newman was given 
most of the solos; he belongs to the ultra- 
melismatic school of Dizzy Gillespie, 
but seems to me to lack feeling. (The 
other trumpet soloist, Thad Jones, who 
only got a couple of solos, pleased me 
more.) ‘Two tenor saxophonists were 
featured, Frank Wess and Frank Foster; 
it would be hard to choose ’twixt 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, but prob- 
ably Foster wins by a short bell. On the 
other hand, Wess also blows a mean 
flute. As for the Count himself, he is a 
most self-effacing leader; he begins 
many of his numbers with a few bars of 
piano that add up to highly ingenious 
variations on the theme of “till ready,”’ 
but only occasionally allows himself a 
chorus. His style is lapidary and un- 
demonstrative, and as he plays he 
chatters to himself like the late Vladimir 
de Pachmann. 
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The audience was gratifyingly free of 
the more lunatic breed of cat; while the 
Count’s four trumpets and three trom- 
bones tore at their eardrums they 
listened with such respect that you could 
have heard a bomb drop. Only late in 
the second half of the programme did 
their respect mount to excitement. 
After the end of the set programme, 
Mr. Basie called out trumpeters Newman 
and Jones, saxophonist Wess, trombonist 
Henry Coker and clarinetist Marshall 
Royal, and they had themselves a jam- 
session with “Royal Garden Blues.” 
This really got the feet tapping. 

Joe Williams, a singer with a driving 
rhythm, gingerbread-warm tone and 
apparently inexhaustible lungs, came on 
and sang three songs at the end of the 
programme. His lack of extraneous 
showmanship, his confident reliance on 
talent rather than tricks, epitomized the 
appeal which the band had made all 
through the evening. The third-class 
musicians who are hogging the popular- 
music field by exploiting extra-musical 
contrivances should give him a long look 
and then crawl back into their coffee-bars. 


B. A. YouNG 


<2 AT THE PICTURES 


} 
hl The Monte Carlo Story 

yy High Tide at Noon 

HE first half of The Monte Carlo 

Story (Director: Samuel A. Taylor) 

gave me hardly a hint of how much 
I was going to enjoy the rest of it. To 
be sure, even the first half has its points; 
nevertheless it is essentially the sort of 
thing we know, the sort of thing we have 
seen before. It is announced (and for 
some time kept going), by means of a 
narrating voice, which tells us it is the 
story of two gamblers; and once we are 
aware that the two gamblers are played 
by Marlene Dietrich, as a Marquise, and 
Vittorio de Sica, as a Count, we know, or 
think we know, what to expect. Light, 
“brittle” (whatever that means) dialogue 
full of imitation epigrams and roguishly 
metaphorical remarks about playing for 
high stakes, Lubitsch-style satire in 
luxurious surroundings... 

This, to begin with, is what we do get; 
and other fugitives from similar ‘“ sophis- 
ticated” comedies of twenty years ago 
include Mischa Auer, as a head-waiter 
who is one of the little group of hotel 
servants staking the impecunious Count 
until he can marry a rich wife and pay 
them back the millions of francs (but it 
sounds better in dollars) that he owes. 
The Marquise strikes them as an ideal 
prospect—and he strikes her as one, for 
she, in fact equally broke, is looking for 
a rich husband. 

Then, about half-way through the 
picture, the mood changes. An American 
widower (Arthur O'Connell) arrives on 
his vacht, with his young daughter and 
two or three friends. They are immensely 
impressed with the Count and _ the 





{The Monte Carlo Story 


La Marquise Maria de Créveceur—Marvene Dietricu 


Marquise and they have a lot of money, 
and so... 

This part of the story might easily have 
been as conventional as the other, but it 
is made freshly interesting, attractive, 
extremely funny and at moments touch- 
ing by the writing and direction (the 
director did the script) and by the acting, 
notably that of Mr. O’Connell and of 
Natalie Trundy as his daughter. ‘These 
could be described as satirical portraits of 
brash Americans, and so they are; and 
yet the people have our sympathy and 
liking, our laughter has nothing of the 
jeer in it. I have never found a basically 
trivial, ‘‘mere entertainment” film so 
delightful—not least pictorially. A new 
process called Technirama gives us 
CinemaScope-width views of Monte 
Carlo, outside and in, in Technicolor 
with needle-sharp definition. ‘The whole 
affair, though it is in two halves of 
unequal merit, is most enjoyable. 


An unpretentious British film called 
High Tide at Noon (Director: Philip 
Leacock) succeeds in being remarkably 
effective with very simple means. The 
story (from a novel by Elisabeth Ogilvie) 
is on the face of it not the sort of thing 
that appeals to me at all; I have never 
had much of a taste for “elemental” 
drama about people close to the soil—or, 
in this instance, the sea—and their stern, 
laborious, laudable lives. And yet some- 
how this, which is about lobster-fisher- 
men on an island in Nova Scotia and has 
all the expected ingredients, including 
the patriarchal father of a family of 
stalwart sons (and one daughter), con- 
tinuously held and rewarded my 
attention. 

The story is told in one long flashback, 
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through the eyes of the daughter (Betta 
St. John). She returns, in the opening 
sequence, after five years away, and all 
is nostalgia. She recalls her happiness 
when she came back from school to live 
at home, how she married a charming 
gambler (the word means something very 
different in this sort of story), how he was 
drowned, and how the island was 
deserted when the lobsters on which it 
lived decided to move somewhere else. 

Miss St. John makes a most attractive 
impression as the girl. She is perhaps the 
film’s strongest point; another of its 
valuable qualities is that it presents a 
true working community, showing us in 
interesting detail the daily lives of people 
to whom their work is genuinely import- 
ant. Films too often take no notice at all 
of the way their characters earn a living, 
as if nothing of interest could ever 
happen to them except on holiday or in 
the evening. I liked this piece, to my 
surprise; I recommend it to others who 
may not expect to like it. 


* * - * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: last day or two of La 
Traversée de Paris (27/2/57) with the 
delightful short The Red Balloon; the Van 
Gogh story Lust for Life (20/3/57); ex- 
cellent performance by Sidney Poitier in 
A Man is Ten Feet Tall (3/4/57); good 
fun in Doctor at Large (20/2/57). 

None of the n@&w releases was reviewed 
here. Seven Waves Away, an all-in-the- 
same-boat story, has good points in spite 
of the formula basis, and Fess Parker 
rides again in Davy Crockett and the 
River Pirates. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 





§ ON THE AIR 


oy (mn) 
Tiddlers and 
Toughs 


HE B.B.C. television 

service believes in catch- 

ing ’em young. For some 
months now I have enjoyed a 
daily session with a programme 
called ‘‘Watch With Mother,” 
and my son, though not quite 
so enthusiastic as his sire about 
the charms of Patricia Driscoll, 
shows unmistakable signs of 
developing into the material 
from which fan clubs are 
fashioned. 

Our favourite items, I think, 
are “ Picture Book” and ‘‘Andy 
Pandy,” and we usually man- 
age to find a good word for 
“The Flowerpot Men” and 
“The Woodentops.” “Rag, 
Tag and Bobtail,” for some 
reason, doesn’t appeal to us: 
my fellow-viewer registers his disapproval 
by squirming from my knee and making 
fast time for the sand-pit; I fall asleep. 
“Watch With Mother” (or father) 
flourishes in a field that has been cul- 
tivated indefatigably by the B.B.C. for 
more than a quarter of a century, first 
by its regional gangs of radio aunts and 
uncles, then by steam radio’s excellent 
Children’s Hour. It should be good. 
Sometimes, I regret to say, the junior 

TV studios remind me of a lost property 
office. They seem overstuffed with 
material and people carelessly—or care- 
fully—dropped in other parts of the 
building. In spite of official refutation I 
am still of the opinion that the children’s 
hour is used on occasion as a fee-earning 
consolation spot for scripts and per- 
formers considered not quite suitable for 
the evening shows, as a practice ground 
for new and struggling talent, and a bonus 
issue for stars of the adult firmament. I 
hope I am wrong. Writing, performing, 
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(Watch With Mother 


PatriciA DRISCOLL 


and producing for the younger generation 
are highly specialized and __ skilled 
occupations, and it would be ridiculously 
shortsighted to handicap the enlightened 
educationists responsible for these pro- 
grammes by expecting them to hold 
other people’s delinquent babies. 

My own criticism of “Watch With 
Mother” is that too many of the items 
feature puppets. ‘Tiddlers and toddlers 
are extraordinarily catholic in taste, but 
a surfeit of jerking, squeaking, mumbling 
rag dolls, bunnies, tortoises, hens and so 
on can be damaging to the most wide- 
eyed and innocent credulity. “Picture 
Book,”’ with its little games, its films of 
pets at play and Patricia Driscoll, is 
altogether admirable. ‘“‘Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail” is like dreary Lear. 

The I.T.A. has nothing to compare 
with “Watch With Mother”—the 
assumption being no doubt that the com- 
mercial value of an audience not yet in 
receipt of pocket-money is too small to be 
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patronized. I will not pursue 
the heavy argument that the 
winsome little watchers of 
to-day are the adult con- 
sumer-goods-conscious 
viewers of to-morrow, or sug- 
gest that intelligent television 
for infants would help the 
I. T.A. to wean itself eventually 
from a diet of imported may- 
hem and murder. I will merely 
opine that a truly competitive 
service should compete all 
along the line. ‘Children’s 
Television” and ‘ Watch With 
Mother” could do with some 
competition. 

Colin Morris’s dramatized 
documentary ‘The Wharf 
Road Mob,” disappointed me, 
and I find it extremely difficult 
to nail down the reasons. The 
dramatic talent on view was 
excellent; the designs, camera- 
work and production perfectly 
adequate. And the conventional story of 
the young hoodlums who break up the 
youth club and drive the saintly clutch of 
social workers to distraction was told with 
skill and artistry. Possibly there were too 
many text-book interpolations to carry 
conviction, too many lofty objective 
statements and statistics holding up the 
narrative. At times I felt that the screened 
incidents were merely the _ illustrative 
preamble to a jolly heart-to-heart studio 
examination of the problem. 

I have no objection whatever to 
dramatized documentaries as_ such; 
indeed, I regard them as T'V’s most 
useful contribution in the field of popular 
entertainment-with-instruction. But it 
is wrong, surely, to ruin realism by 
putting all the verbal documentation into 
the mouths of the players. “The Wharf 
Road Mob” needed its background of 
facts and figures, but it also needed an 
unseen commentator to put them across. 

BERNARD HoLLOWooD 
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